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might be dangerous, but calm due to a full knowledge and
understanding of the position '. Then, after a further appeal
that man should avoid the crude alternatives of dictatorship
to the Right and .Left, he referred to the ( observance of
treaties and willingness to resort to free negotiation in case of
disagreement' as constituting together the only true basis of
international confidence.

f Admittedly, treaties in themselves,' he added, * which are
made by human hands, are not sacrosanct. They are capable
of improvement as are all human beings, but there must be
some sanctity about the observance of solemn undertakings.
There must be a limit to unilateral denunciations or we shall
reach a point where force and force alone is to be the sole
arbiter of international relations, and where no treaty will
be worth the paper on which it is written. Tearing up a
scrap of paper led to the war of 1914. If Europe is to be
littered with scraps of paper in 1936 and thereafter, nobody
can look ahead with any confidence. I repeat, therefore, that
international relations are guided, not by forms of Govern-
ments but by the manner in which Governments observe
their undertakings *.

The difference that was to develop later between Chamber-
lain and Eden will thus be seen to be a matter of procedure,
elevated by argument and action into a principle. At
Bradford Eden asserted that he had nothing to add or subtract
from the Leamington definitions:

* Yet if I were to say that Britain's interests in peace are
geographically limited, I should be giving a false impres-
sion. If our vital interests are situated in certain clearly
definable areas our interest in peace is world-wide, and
there is a simple reason for this. . . . We cannot disin-
terest ourselves from this or that part of the world in a
vague hope that happenings in that area will not affect us.
We must neither mislead others nor be misled-ourselves
by any of those comfortable doctrines that we can live
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